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Hotes. 


NELSONIANA. 


The following anecdotes relating to Lord 
Nelson, not being generally known, may 
prove of interest to the readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
P.R.O.—C.0. 199/1. Feb. 29, 1840. 
Escape of Nelson from an Early and 
Inglorious Death : 

Captain Nelson, during his march, being one 
day excessively fatigued, ordered his hammock, 
on one of their halts to be slung under some 
tee. During his sleep, that extraordinary 
animal called the monitory lizard, from its 
faculty of warning persons of the approach of 
aly venemous animal, passed across his face; 
vhich being observed by some of the attendant 
Indians, they shouted and woke him. He 
immediately started up, and throwing off the 
quilt, found one of the most venemous of the 
imnumerable serpents in that country curled 
up at his feet. From this providential escape, 
the Indians who attended him, entertained an 
idea that Nelson was a superior being, under an 
especial protection; and this idea, which his 
Wonderful abilities mid unwearied exertions 
nded to confirm, was of essential service in 








gaining their confidence and prolonging their 
co-operation. 

On another occasion during his arduous ser- 
vice, Captain Nelson and some of his men 
narrowly escaped being poisoned. They had 
inadvertently endeavoured to quench their ex- 
cessive thirst by drinking at a spring into 
which some branches of the machineel apple 
had been thrown — a subtle poison that is used 
by the Indians for their arrows. Nelson 
suffered severely from its effects; and it was 
the opinion of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Clarence, from whom this anecdote was 
received, that the delicate health of his friend 
thus experienced a severe and lasting injury. 


C.O. 199/9. Jan. 25, 1850. A Newfound- 
land paper. 


Lord Nelson’s Sheep.—A correspondent of 
The Times mentions the following story : 


The late Rear Admiral Anselm John Griffiths, 
with whom I was very intimate, related to me 
the following anecdote which relates to the 
darling Naval hero of Britain. 

The Admiral (at that time Captain Griffiths), 
when commanding a frigate, fell in with the 
‘Victory,’ having the lifeless body of Nelson 
on board, and another line-of-battle ship, steer- 
ing for England. Captain Griffiths went on 
board the line-of-battle ship, whose Captain pre- 
sented him with a sheep. He then went on 
board the ‘Victory.’ “ Well, Griffiths,” said 
Captain Hardy, “how are you off for live 
stock?” and upon Captain Griffiths informing 
him that he had no fresh meat on board, he 
gave him a sheep belonging to Nelson’s own 
private stock. he line-of-battle ship’s shee 
was killed directly on board the frigate, and, 
when that had been consumed, it was Nelson’s 
sheep’s turn to be slaughtered. Captain Grif- 
fiths, while pacing the quarter deck, observed 
the ship’s butcher loitering about as if he 
wished to speak to him, though afraid to do 
so. “Well, my man,” said the Captain, 
“what do you want?” Upon this the man 
answered, “ We hope, Sir, you will not kill 
Lord Nelson.” ‘‘ What do you mean?” said 
the Captain, “Nelson is dead already.” 
“Why,” said the man, “ we hope you will not 
kill Nelson’s sheep, which we call Lord Nel- 
son.” ‘“ Why, what shall I do for fresh meat,”’ 
said the Captain, “as the other sheep is all 
eaten?’ “ Well, Sir,” said the man, “ the 
crew will be very much obliged if you will not 
kill the sheep.” “ Well, then, I will not have 
it killed,” said the Captain. Upon this the 
man ran down to tell the crew, and immediately 
a general and universal cheer ascended the 
hatchways. 

The crew made a great pet of the animal, 
and upon the frigate’s arrival at Portsmouth, 
Captain Griffiths wrote to Mr. Henty, of Tar- 
ring, near Worthing, to offer him the sheep, 
with a proviso that he should preserve it alive. 
The loyal Mr. Henty sent a cart to fetch it 
from Portsmouth, and a crowd assembled to 
see the sheep land. The sheep lived for sixteen 
years upon Mr. Henty’s farm. 


E. H. Farrsroruer. 
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NOTES ON THE HISTORY OF 
PEMBROKESHIRE. 
E 
STEYNTON AND Pitt PRioRy. 


That the method of spelling this place 
name was uncertain is shown by various 
documents; not the least of which are those 
recorded by the Society of Friends, an edu 
cated community, whose Registrar was 
invariably one of the most learned among 
the little group that originally came from 
Nantucket Island, at the latter end of the 
nineteenth century, built the Town of Mil- 
ford, and settled therein. These documents 
(v.s. ‘Benjamin Rotch,’ 128. xii. 429, 487, 
and 13 S. i. 59) show this uncertainty in 
the spelling of the place-name. 

The birth certificates of the younger mem- 
bers of Benjamin Rotch’s family are re- 
corded as follows :— 

Maria Rotch, born 1797 y. 5mo. 20d. at 
Milford parish of Stanton, Co. of Pembroke. 

William Barker Rotch, born 1802 y. 8 mo. 
29d. at Milford parish of Steynton, Co. of 
Pembroke. 

Caroline Rotch, born 1804 y. 1mo, 5d. in 
parish of Stainton, Co. of Pembroke (not 
1st of 5th month 1804, as stated in American 
Records, i.e., ‘ Friends’ Book of Records for 
Marriages,’ No. 3, Folio 318). Two lady 
members of the Starbuck family witnessed 
this birth and signed the Register. Caroline 
Rotch died at Castle Hall, Milford, 1805 y. 
1mo, 28d. age 1 year., 


Thomas Dickason Rotch, born 1807y. 
6mo. 14d. at Castle Hall, parish of 
Stainton, Co. of Pembroke. 


The earliest known mention of this place- 
name is in Charter Roll 25 Edw. I of July 
13, 1294-5, this being the King’s confirma- 
tion of Adam de Roche’s Foundation Char- 
ter to Pill Priory. The original Charter, 
granted between 1160 and 1170, has since 


disappeared. Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon’ 
gives the correct wording from the confirm- 
ation Charter Roll, thus: — Ecclesiam 


Sancti Kewit De Steintona. The scribe has 
written Kewit in mistake for Kenit, that 
is, Kenneth, the great saint of Gower, said 
to be the son of Gildas the Historian. 
Several scribe’s errors occur in this, as 
in most charters: thus in the William Mar- 





shall, Earl of Pembroke section,* which 
Richard Fenton purports to give in the 
Appendix of his ‘ Pembrokeshire,’ ‘“ Turo. 
nensi ’’ is written instead of T'ironensi; and 
in the De Roche Charters ‘‘ Pulla Oliverii” 
is written in error for Pulla Olitorii, mean. 
ing the ‘‘ Market Garden Piil’’: to which 
the name Prix Pill, covering its whole 
length, was attached at a later date: a 
name which, as Dr, Henry Owen surmises 
may be a Welsh survival from prysg, a 
copse or brushwood. To this Pill or creek 
now known as Castle Pill, came ship’s boats 
from the many homeward bound sailing- 
vessels then calling at Milford Haven for 
orders, to obtain supplies of fresh vegetables 
(see also Christopher Cobbe Webb’s ‘Old 
Pembrokeshire Parishes,’ 1881, Letter vi, 
p. 20). 

The ‘ Diocesan Directory’ informs us that 
Steynton Church, appears to have been ded- 
icated in the first instance to St. Cewyll, 
afterwards to St. Peter; whilst ‘Church 
Plate of Pembrokeshire,’ by J. T .Evans, 
pp. 102-3, states :— 

Steynton (S. Cewyll or Cewydd, later St. 
Peter). Brown Willis has ‘St. Peter (vocat. 
in the Monasticon [in error] 8. Kewil),” which 
is followed by Lewis in his ‘ Top. Dic.’ (1833). 
Rees puts it thus, “ St. Cewyll afterwards St. 
Peter,” whilst Dr. Henry Owen, changing the 
final letter of the Celt’s name, writes in ‘Old 
Pembrokeshire Families,’ p. 69, “‘ St. Cewydd 
(now St. Peter) at Stainton.” 

The late Mrs. Emily M. Pritchard, 
throughout her ‘ Hist. of St. Dogmael’s 
Abbey,’ has followed Dr. Henry Owen, and 
spelt Stainton. When quoting from the 
‘Valor Ecclesiasticus. Hen. VIII’ (1535), 
on pp. $42 and 145, the name is rendered 
Steynton; and Staynton where the place. 
name is more frequently used in the Aug. 
mentation Ministers’ Accounts, 29-30 Hen. 
VIII (1538-39), on pp. 147, 148 and 154, A 
footnote on p. 126 of her work infers that 
“8. Kewit’? = ‘St .Cewydd,”’ once again 
following Dr. Henry Owen. 

Under ‘ Patronage of Churches ’ in Owen's 
‘Pembrokeshire,’ p. 303, we find Steinton, 
Iure priort de pulla: Regina [as] patroni; 
the date of the collection being 15%. 
At p. 379 Dr. Henry Owen’s Note 2 
is devoted to Lawharden, wherein he shows 
that in Edward I’s reign that place was 
considered to be in Carmarthenshire; i 





* Not given in Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon.’ 
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which ct, it was not incorporated in Pembroke- | Owen did not include Pill Priory in his 
n the dive until 27 Hen. VIII (see Note 2, p. | 1594 ‘ Patronage of Churches,’ at pp. 300- 
Turo. 113). He states :— | 515 of his ‘ Pembs.,’ where the Churches of 
'; aNd | Thomas, Bishop of St. David’s, was plaintiff | Steinton, Roche, New Mote, Newcastle and 
erli” | yainst Philip de Staunton, Johanna his wife, | Pont Vaen are all stated to belong to 
mean. |idam his son, and Hillaria his wite, the the Priory of Pill, and each to have had 
whi Joes of those lands. . .... Sept., 1288. | the honour of her Majesty’s patronage. In 
whole | See also Returns of Welsh Deputy Herald, | j,i, second list of ‘ Pembrokeshire Manors’ 
2: g | David Edwards of Thyd-y-gorse, under (1588), p. 523, ibid., he included Priory 
mises, |Pembrokeshire, “Sir Walter de Hertfort | pin :—« eft 4 Priori pull 5. . . (patroni) 
$9), 4 | family,’ p. 96, where two daughters (sisters) Regina.” 
creek, | uarry into this family of Stanton :—Joan, According to the Editor’s notes 5 and 4: 
boats |. Sir Phelip Stanton, and Hillarion, m. | « Originally the last entry was ‘ Qffrefdropp 
viling. jdam Stanton. poets a8 oe /. . . no manor,’ but this has been crossed 
mn for | George Owen, the Historian,”’ spells the | out. ‘Eft’ has been written to precede 
tables | jlace-name Stainton at p. 523 of Owen’s | + Q’ crossed out.” 
«Q]q |Pembs.’ in a list of Pembrokeshire Manors} Qn p, 400 ibid., in the first list of Manors 
er yi, |wmpiled in 30 Elizabeth (circa 1588), and Priory Pill is included under date 1599. So 
m p. 400 ibid., under date 1599, he spells | that there is little doubt that the old Priory 
s that |Steynton. ed ; was then considered a Manor,+ and in 
1 ded. | Richard Fenton, writing from Milford, | possession of the Crown, which took posses- 
ewyl], |ict. 22, 1807 (‘ Tour in Quest of Genealogy,’ | sion at the Reformation, and retained it. 
hurch |). 57), When speaking of Steynton Church| Jt would appear that William Camden 
lvans, |tates:—‘‘ In the church I was shown the | (1551-1623) wrote of ‘‘ Pill, otherwise Pill 
"| pot that tradition ascribes to Sir Adam | Roose,’ as belonging to the Order of 
er St Stanton, etc.” On previous page, and!‘ Tryon,” instead of Tiron; then John 
‘vocat, |er, when speaking of the mother church | Speed (1542-1629) made further confusion by 
which | Milford, he spells the place-name Stan- | not understanding that there were, or had 
(1833). jin; but he changes the spellng to Stainton | been, two other religious houses, near the 
tn = in his ‘Pembs.’ at a later date. | locality of Pill Priory, but on the shores of 
ve Old James Phillips, one of the most accurate | the neighbouring pill or creek, (Prix, later 
‘ewydd |\f Pembrokeshire historians, in his ‘ Hist. | Castle Pill), both of which were named 
‘ |of Pembrokeshire,’ p. 314, speaking of the | ‘‘Pille.” These authors probably led 
chard, wiginal dedication, savs:—‘‘ Steynton was | —_-_—— — - ao 
mael’s |(edicated to St. Cenydd”: on p. 525 he | Joannem Janssonium,’ neither Pill Priory, 
1, and |*ates that during the plague in the seven- | 2 kn a i tag Re = a _— peg ais 
nthe jeenth century, the wool-market at Haver-| Grawn. At about the position of “ Pille ” (St. 
1536), rdwest was closed, and an order directed | Catherine Chapel) the name “ Pylles ” (spelling 
ndered |'"0 markets to be opened weekly, on Tues- ‘ Pylles’ as Bleau has done for both chapels, 
place- lay at Steynton, and Saturday at Llaw. | St. Catherine and St. Thomas the Martyr) is 
ano. (arden (Lawharden). placed. Steynton on this map is spelt Stanton. 
i : + The Manor of Priory Pill referred to by 
Hen, | We may conjecture that the Staunton or | George Owen in 1588 and 1599 can only be 
4. A \Stanton family, who may have given their | accounted for by the ‘ Mansion’? mentioned in 
s that |12me to the former place. still retained an the ‘ Valour Ecclesiasticus,’ Hen. VIII (1535) :— 
again |interest in both towns until a late date: as Priory of St. Mary the Virgin of Pill. 
Richard Fenton tells us that one who had Of ba order of ‘Tiron, 
Jes ‘ riory of Pill. 
wen's timed descent from Sir Adam Stanton William Watt, prior of this same priory 
inton, tad, ahout seventy Pcic-ate hefore the date of | held his aforesaid priory church and mansion 
troni; {118 visit in 1807, ‘piqued himself on his | with lands of his lordship, pastures, building, 
1504, | lineage. etc., with one carucate of land at the roneey 
2 12| Mrs. Pritchard has pointed out that some | bia of a eres taevens 89 ic Prite = 
shows .. exists in the works of Carlisle and og RR, oid en 
e was |'@nner, in reference to ‘Pille.’* George | to a great extent even at this early date for, 
yet ee we find in the Exchequer Augmentation Office, 
—— |,*On the seventeenth century man entitled | 3435 Hen. VIII, 215, 1542-3. “ John Griffith, 
? ‘Principatus Walliae pars Anstralis vulgo | deputy farmer of the site of the late Priory, 
South Wales (pub.), Amstelodami, apud! «ec. 
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‘thomas Tanner (1674-1735), and Nicholas 
Carlisle (1771-1847), and others astray ; thus 
in more recent times Kdward Laws, in 
‘Little England beyond Wales,’ who quotes 
Speed on p. 262, falls an easy victim. 
Bleau’s map of about 15541565 (given 
in Mrs. Pritchard’s book) indicates the 
position of all three religious houses. That 
on the western entrance point to Castle Pill 
is called on the Ordnance map “ Ruins of 
St. Catherine’s Chapel.’? Lewis—‘ Topo- 
graphical Dictionary’ (1835) — states: — 
‘© About the year 1800 a silver coin of Domi- 
tian was. dug up near the ruins of the An- 
cient Chapel dedicated to St. Catherine.’’ 
The ruin is of a pillarless Anglo-Saxon de 
sign and the ‘‘ Ancient Monuments Board 
for Wales ’’ consider this chapel to be one 
of ‘‘a small series of lighthouse chapels; 
these are all found near the sea or seaports, 
and had a turret carrying the light [beacon] 
at the west end. In one instance—St. Cath- 
erine’s at Abbotsbury—the turret still re- 
mains.’’ There is no west end or turret to 
‘*Pille’’ (St. Catherine chapel), and the build- 
ing is placed too far tothe northward to be of 
suchlike service. A lighthouse chapel is to be 
found in the church of St. Mary, Herbrand- 
ston (villa Herbrandi of this Charter Roll), 
which gives a clear course into Milford 
Haven on a N.E. (true) bearing. In an old 
register at that vicarage may be seen a 
sketch of the beacon tower in about the 
centre of the church: the church is well 
placed between ground of higher elevation, 
which would obscure the arc of the beacon- 
fire except on the proper bearing. After 
entrance into the harbour has been achieved 
on this course, a change of direction, to that 
with Pille (St. Thomas the Martyr chapel), 
almost in line with Stack Island (just open) 
would lead in safety to Pill Road, if, as it 
is suspected, this chapel was situated where 
John Zephaniah Holwell, Governor of Ben- 
gal, of Black Hole of Calcutta fame (see 
vol. i. of Annual Register, 1757), built, 
according to Richard Fenton, ‘ Pembs.,’ p. 
192, his belvedere. He built Castle Hall, 
several years before he went to Pinner, 
where he died in 1798. 


Castle Pill (creek) agrees with that given on 
Bleau’s map for the eastern religious house 
therein named ‘‘ Pylles.”’ 

‘ Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 


(To be continued). 





This position, on | 
the eastern headland of the entrance to) 
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| A LOST BARONY. 


GENEALOGICAL MEMORANDA RELATING. 1 
TO THE SUCCESSION TO THAT ifn 
(AUCHER) FITZ HENRY, CREATED Bifier 
WRIT, 1308-9. vag 

(See ante p. 283). 


aim 

2. John Aucher (sometimes called Anger, and J 
or Fitz Aucher), second son of Sir Auche! ol 
Fitz Henry, was living in the year 1344f" 
when he and his wife Margery were in pw g 
session of the Manor of Bickton in thf 
New Forest, near Fordingbridge, and hie R 
‘miles from Salisbury (‘Feudal Aids’ ey 
vol. ii, p. 327, where he is named Anger) oat 
|They died s.p. and appear to have bea ~¥ 
/succeeded by their nephew Aucher Fil he Ic 
| Henry in the latter part of the reign ofa , 
| Edw. III, ‘‘ during the peace with Franc’), ..; 
(vide: De Banco Rolls, Hilary, 3 Hen. VI] ~— 
| membrane 371). A form of settlement of th Swi 
| Manor seems to have been effected by whidf, 44, 
| ‘Theobald Segyn” and ‘Richard Ger}. 
_ounde ’”’ held it in trust for ‘‘Aucher son dh cno¢ 
| Henry Aucher,” entailed upon his daughtery,,..... 
| ; ee I posses: 
|in remainder (ibid.). It is not clear from alias 
| the wording whether they were the sole i biage 
or not. This ‘‘ Aucher son of Henry” Matter: 
said (De Banco Rolls, Hilary, 3 Hen. Vibe, 
/mem. 371; Michaelmas, 4 Hen. VII, m. lil}, 
| Michaelmas, 5 Hen. VII, m. 477) to hav, -_ 
left these two daughters and co-heirs, Chrisf, 4, 
‘tine and Elizabeth. ‘‘ After the death 0 
| Aucher the Manor descended to Christine and,.4),, 
| Elizabeth as his daughters and heirs, (hing ¢ 
at any rate as heirs of the entail). After}, 
| wards Elizabeth died without direct helm 3 
|during the lifetime of the said Christinehions 
| From Christine the said Manor descended ty 74, 
| Edith, as her daughter and heir. And fromyith + 
| the said Edith it descended to her daughter bridges 
'the said Egidia, who now pleads.” (ibid.)tonditi 
| Egidia, otherwise Gille (surname unknowl)b} Auc 
| had married an Edward Lane; and in 14filins 
| claimed the Manor of Bickton against Johtham J, 
| Romsey who was in possession. At théerma | 
| beginning of the fifteenth century the ManoPamis{ 
|seemingly belonged to a certain Arthutmentio 
Frank, whose son and daughter both diel te 
tt dict 

















































































ourt 
| Edw. IIT: among those “ persons of credit” whiptance 


* Inq.p.m. William Earl of Salisbury 23 





| deposed to the heir being then cet. 21 (and WlRiage }, 
then held Bickton of him) was “ John Aung nore w: 
| act. 60 years.” In 1350 John Anger, of Bick: 










ton, might have been aged 50 and more, but 
| could not have been 60 years old. * Lys 


Timing 
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;p. during his lifetime. On his death in 







ELATING.; 1421 it passed (under his will or settle- 
HAT Olfvnt) to Richard Romsey. The latter, 


r holding it for forty years, left it to 
son John. During John’s tenure this 
aim was put forward by Edward Lane, 
ad Egidia his wife—-who claimed to be sole 
heir of Christine. Whether the case was 
heard or not is unknown as, though 
the parties attended the Court on these sev- 
wal occasions, the Judge never sent the 
wit, and there are no further entries on 
the Rolls. It must be remembered that the 
law was then very corrupt, that long pos- 
wssion confers a proscriptive right, and 
hat the claim was a very antiquated one. 
e long duration of the Wars of the Roses, 
d the fact of the (right of) succession 
assing in the female line during three suc- 
ive generations, had doubtless much to 
. 0 with the usurpation and the long delay 

in attempting to‘bring the matter into 
ort. The claim, probably a good one, was 
mnsuccessful, as the Romseys continued in 
mossession, and, during the first half of the 
sixteenth century, Bickton passed by mar- 


afte 

















and 
al Aids, 
1 Anger 
lave been 
her Fit 
reign of 
France.” 


sole Slave to the Bartholomews. The Paston 
entry ‘Wetters are as a candle to the lawless 
fen. H ethods of those days, throwing light on 
vi = in that period of rival factions, when 
) to hattnsession was often the only title; tenants 
7 Oe trustees, occasion serving, sometimes 


a transforming themselves into owner and 
istine anil 


: andlord. There may possibly have been 
ats cae cousinhood, or other blood tie, between 
i hein the Franks, Romseys, and Auchers ! 

r 


.. | Joane Aucher or Fitz Aucher, eldest 
cri mf uehter of Sir Aucher Fitz Henry who (8 
cen’ ft Edw. III) gave her in marriage, together 
And fromith the Manor of Pampeysworth, Cam- 
daughte tidgeshire, to a certain ‘‘ Thomas,” on 
” (ibid.). mdition of his taking the name and arms 
nknow), { Aucher. ‘‘Thomae Aucher cui Aucherus 
d in 4iRilius Henrici dedit man de Pamisworth * 
nst Johtfwm Johna filia sui in maritagis: ut nomen, 
At thiima portaret Algeri.”” (Court Rolls of 
he ManoWPamisforth,* 8 of Edw. III). The before- 

Arthuthentioned ancient pedigree also says 
oth diel ‘Thomas vir primus coepit nomen uxoris 
Ht dictus erat Aucher.’”? The entry on the 
ury 8 ePourt Roll is interesting as an early in- 
edit” whiftance of a husband assuming on his znar- 
(oad age his wife’s name and arms, and is the 
of Bickf te Unusual as the lady was not an heiress. 
nore, but 
























*Lysons says this Manor was called indis- 
Mminately Pampisforth or Pampisworth. 









At a Manor Court held at Pampeysworth, 
12 of Edw. III (in the name of Johanna 
only), Thomas is stated to be then deceased. 
He left a daughter and heiress, Joan 
Aucher, who inherited Pampeysworth. The 
following year her mother married secondly 
Sir John de Shardelowe (son of Sir John 
de Shardelowe, Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, and Knight of the Bath), by 
whom she had no issue. In 1350 they were 
in possession of the Manor of Copt Hall. 
She survived Sir John, who d.s.p. curca 1369, 
and was buried in Pampeysworth Church. 
His brother Sir Thomas Shardelowe (Attor- 
ney-General in 1366) was his heir. 

On Apr. 28, 1369, shortly after her hus- 
band’s death, she took a vow of chastity* 
before the Bishop of Norwich, and became 
a religious votary in the college of Thome- 
stone, Norfolk (which had been founded by; 
her husband and her brother-in-law), where 
she died. 

Her only daughter Joane married John 
de Cloville of West Hanningfield in Essex 
(Armiger) by whom she left a son and heir, 
William Cloville, who inherited her Manor 
of Pampeysworth and was living 17 of Rich. 
II. He devised this estate to his second son 
Walter Cloville, who was residing there in 
1433, according to a list of gentry of the 
county, published by Fuller. 

From this marriage descended the Clo 
villes of West Hanningfield, still flourish- 
ing there at the time of the last Heralds’ 
Visitation of Essex in 1664. 

The Clovells were still in possession of 
Pampesworth (often called Pampesforth) 
temp. Henry VII. The Marsh family held 
it temp. Jac. I. 

4. Sybil Fitz Aucher, younger daughter 
of Lord Fitz Henry became a nun and was 
elected Abbess of Wilton near Salisbury in 





* She appeared before Thomas Percy Bishop, 
of Norwich, in the private chapel of his Manor 
house of Thornage, where he then resided, 
and at Mass she kneeled down before the 
Bishop (and his witnesses), and joining her 
hands he took them into his hands, and then 
she vowed in these words :—‘ Jeo Jehanne qui 
fuy la femme Johan de Shardelowe avowe et 
prometté a Dieux et a nostre Dame Seinte et 
a Seint Martin, et astoutz seintz, de vivere 
en perpetuele chastete a terme de ma vie, @ 
vous reverent pere en Dieux Sire Thomas par 
la grace de Dieux Evesque de Norwiz, et en 
vostre presence, et en la presence de Sire 
Thomas de Shardelowe, Chevalier, Sir Johan 
Grene mestre de la Chauntre de Thomestone, 
John Clovylle et autrez.’”—Blomfield’s ‘ Norfolk.’ 
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1361 (Patent Rolls). In June, 1374, she is 
referred to (Close Rolls) as being recently 
dead. Wilton was one of the principal reli- 
gious houses in England. It was mitred, 
and the Abbess ranked as a Baroness, and 
had a_ seat (or was represented) in the 
House of Lords. 

5. Elizabeth Aucher or Fitz Aucher, 
younger daughter of Lord Fitz Henry, mar- 
ried John de Depeden, probably son of 
Richard de Depeden before mentioned. He 
assumed the Aucher arms, and was Knight 
of the Shire for Essex in 1352. With the 
help of Richard de Depeden he seems to 
have acquired all the lands, including 
Thorpe Arches, Tibthorpe, and Eastburn, 
Co. York, which Sir Henry Fitz Aucher 
inherited from his grandmother Ladereyne. 
He also obtained the Manor of High Laver, 
Co. Essex, which had been given to the 
Auchers by Henry II. 

He died 42 of Edw. III (1369), leaving 
two sons (1) , son and heir, (2) ——, a 
son who married the heiress of Loringe, 
whose arms were: Quarterly argent and 
gules a bend sable. Their daughter and 
sole heir married — Wharton, of Wharton, 
Co. York. The Lords Wharton subsequently 
quartered Aucher, Depeden, and Loringe. 

The elder son (probably named John) was 
father of Sir John Depeden, who married 
Elizabeth daughter and heir of Sir Stephen 
Walleys of Burgh Walleys (son and heir of 
Lord Walleys), by Alice daughter and co- 
heiress of Sir John de St. Philibert (ob. 
1359). This Elizabeth Walleys was under 
age in 1351. 

In 1384, as wife of Sir William Nevill (by 
whom she left an only daughter and heir), 
she paid a relief for the lands of her mother. 
In 1392, and again in 1397, she is mentioned 
as being the wife of Sir John Depeden. 
He survived her. Quit claim dated 7 Aug., 
1401, of his rights in certain lands, mills, 
etc., in the Manor of Thorpe Arches, and 
the Advowson of Nun Monkton Priory, and 
lands in the town of Thorpe Arches, is 
sealed with the arms of Aucher quartering 
Walleys (Yorks Archaolog. Journal, vol. 
xiii). 

Sir John d.s.p. in 1402, when the male 
issue of Elizabeth Fitz Aucher became ex- 
tinct. His executor was a Robert Ramsey 
or Romsey who in 1405 (Patent Rolls) paid 
for masses for the repose of Sir John’s 
soul; and who in 1428 (‘ Feudal Aids,’ 
vol. ii) was in possession of High Laver, 
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Whether he had any connection with the 
Romseys who held Bickton is unknown, 
Probably there was some relationship; and 
to the Auchers and Depedens as well. 

We now return to Aucher Fitz Henry * 
the younger, who, as stated, apparently ieft 
two daughters and co-heiresses: (1) Chris. 
tine and (2) Hlizabeth who d.s.p. It is 
therefore among Christine’s representatives 
(if any) that any hereditary Barony that 
may be supposed to have been created by the 
writ of 1509 is (perhaps) in abeyance, 


Egidia (Gille) wife of Edward Lane in} » 


1487 claimed to be sole heir of her grand. 
mother Christine. 

Did she leave issue and descendants? and 
who was Edward Lane? 
the family history is lost in genealogical 
darkness. 
tinct, next in succession would come the De 
Erghums, who seem to have died out before 
the period of the Heralds’ Visitation. 

Failing the De Erghums (who represented 
Sybil, sister of Aucher Fitz Henry the youn- 
ger), we come next to the descendants of 
Joane Aucher or FitzAucher wife of Wil- 
liam de Cloville and only child of Lady 
Shardelowe by her first husband. The Clo- 
ville succession is easily traced until the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, when 
they seem to have died out, or at least dis. 
appeared from the ranks of the landed 
gentry of Essex. The male line is probably 
extinct, but there is no doubt issue from 
several of the female branches, 

Old writers agree in placing the heirship 
to this Barony in the Cloville family. Ger- 
ealogists, till very recent times indeed, 
appear never to have heard of Lane o 
Erghum, but talk only of Cloville. Alto- 
gether it is a crux, and I fear it would tax 
the ingenuity even of Baptist Hattont to 

* In the Visitation of Bedfordshire (156 
1617) is entered a pedigree of four descents 0 
a family of Fitz Henry of Campton bearing 
the Aucher arms, and stated to haye come out 
of Essex; several of them bear the name of 
“Robert.” They may possibly have derived 
from “Robertus Filius Henrici,” though it 
also suggests that Aucher Fitz Henry, the 
younger, left male issue. ' 

+ He was — writes Lord Beaconsfield 0 
*‘Sybil’— “an Heraldic antiquary; a a 
coverer, inventor, framer, arranger of pedi 
grees; profound in the mysteries of genealogies: 
consulted by lawyers, though not pr 
fessing the law; and startling and alarmin 
the noblest families in the country by claim 
ing the ancient baronies which they have often 
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fud and seat the heir under this writ. 
Perhaps some reader may be able to 
throw light on the subject otf this submerged 
jarony provide me with a 
plumb-line down into the depths of it! 
Whom did Christina Fitz Aucher* marry, 
and also her daughter Edith? Did Egidia 
and Edward Lane leave any descendants ? 
Further information as to the 
Elizabeth Fitz Aucher and John de Depe- 


Sir John would also be welcome. 
conclusions are not altogether in accord 
with those of the writer of the article on 
Aucher Fitz Henry in the new edition of 


Iam unable to arrive at any other result. 
Apparently some of these facts were 
wknown to him. 

e. 


J: B. &, 





THE ANCESTRY OF SIR FREDERICK 
ADAIR ROE, BART. 


The fact that Sir Frederick Adair Roe, 
Bart, (born 1789; created 1836; d.s.p. 1866), 
owned property at Brundish in Suffolk, has 
resulted in his name being frequently re- 
ferred to me as that of a possible scion of 
one of the Suffolk families bearing the same 
appellation. As a matter of fact, I am 
maware of any evidence directly pointing 
tosuch a conclusion. Briefly put, the matter 
stands as follows. The accounts of Sir 
Frederick’s ancestry given in Burke’s ‘ Peer- 
age,’ Add. MS. 19147, f. 87-8, and other 
usual sources of information, are scanty. 
Burke, indeed, implies his descent from a 
common ancestor with the Roes of Roe 
Place, Kent (subsequently of Hackney, 
Walthamstow, etc.), but the statement is 
sufficiently vague. ‘‘ The family of Roe,”’ 
we read, “‘is originally of Kent. Everard 
de Rowe, of Rokinge (now spelt Rucking), 
near Romney, who lived there in the reign 
of Henry IIT, is the earliest ancestor of 
whom there are any traces.’ I suspect that 
this personage was retrieved from Harl, 
6185, f. 42, which mentions Everard Roe, 
near Romney on the Hill, whose lands were 


‘| given to the Priory of Horton by Julian 





authority, for obscure pre- 


tenders, many of whom he has succeeded in 


| seating in the Upper House.” 


* Could it have been Arthur Frank? 
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issue of | 


den, and the right heirs of their grandson | 
My | 


the ‘Complete Peerage’; but after careful | 
examination of the facts, as here set forth, | 
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| tioe ‘‘ before dateing Deeds, but,’’ as the 
| S. adds, ‘* because neyther by Kecord nor 
| Evidence this Pedigree [is continjued to 
'them in the Right Line, We have begun 
| with Robert ltoe who lived in the time of 
| King Edward the Third.’? The hiatus in 
| the lineage, however, apparently proved no 
|obstacle to the ‘ beerage.’ ‘© Numerous 
descendants resided for several centuries in 
| the Co. of Kent,’’ runs the latter account, 
‘“and from a younger branch derived ’’—the 
holder of the baronetcy. This alleged, but, 
iso far as I am aware, unsubstantiated 
| account of the descent was to some extent 
countenanced officially by the coat-of-arms 
granted to Sir F. A. Roe. With a difference 
of quatrefoils for bezants, this was identical 
| to the coat of Sir Thomas Roe, Lord Mayor 
of London in 1568, an undoubted scion of 
the Roe Place family. The crest, on the 
other hand, was dissimilar, while the motto, 
| from being T'ramite Recto, as employed by 
various of Sir Thomas’s descendants and 
/connexions, became rather ungrammatically 
| transmuted to Tramite Recté. The simi- 
| larity of the arms, however, cannot in itself 
| be accepted as definite evidence, and, so far 
as I know, no writer has yet attempted to 
carry the connected pedigree beyond the 
_baronet’s grandfather, whom all accounts 
agree in describing as— 

Rosert Roz, of Brynwith, Co. Glamor- 
gan, who, by his wife Esther, dau. and co 
| heir of William Wraxall, was father of— 
| Wut1aM Rog, Esquire, of Withdean, Co. 
Sussex; of Christ Church, Oxon; and Lin- 
,coln’s Inn; Commissioner for H.M.’s Cus- 
| toms. This personage (who, say Burke and 
| Add. 19147, d. in 1826, and to whom there 
/is an undated M.I. in Patcham Church, 
| Co. Sussex), married 4 Dec., 1775 (Annual 
| Register) Susanna(h) Margaret, 4th dau. 
|of Sir William Thomas, 2nd bart., of Yap- 
jton Place and Ratton Lodge. She d. at 
| Brighthelmstone, May 6, 1821 (Burke says 
1822), aged 76, and was buried in Patcham 
Church (M.I.), having had several children, 
|of whom Sir F. A. Roe was the youngest 
| (Burke). The Patcham inscriptions inci- 
| dentally mention, but do not name, another 
|son and daughter, while there is also a M.I. 
| to the baronet’s brother— 
| Witt1am THomas Roe, Esquire, of With- 
| dean, Co. Sussex; Commissioner for H.M.’s 
| Customs, who d. April 25, 1834, aged 57. 
|He had m. Mary Elizabeth, described in 
| her M.I. at Patcham as only dau. of Daniel 
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Byam Mathew, of Felix Hall, Kssex, 
Esquire, by Elizabeth, (2nd) dau. of Sir 
Edward Dering, of Surrenden Dering, (6th) 
Bart. Old editions of Burke (sub Dering) 
make her dau. of Sir Edward Dering, bring- 
ing in Mathew as her 1st husband, and 
W. T. Roe as her second, but recent editions 
have been corrected (sub Dering and Ogle) 
in accordance with the M.I., which gives the 
date of Mrs. Roe’s death as Aug. 10, 1842, 


aged 59. Commemorated or incidentally | 


alluded to in the Patcham inscriptions are 
the following other children:—(1) William 
Dering Adair (Roe), Ensign 15th Regt., b. 
Feb. 1, 1816; entered Army Oct. 21, 1836; 
d. Oct. 19, 1838; from the effects of a fire 
in India, and was buried there. (2) Cholme- 
ley George (Roe), a twin, ob. inf. (a) Eliza 
Sophia Frances (Roe). Eventually sole 
heir, she was m., April 25, 1842, to (Sir) 
Chaloner Ogle, afterwards 3rd bart., and d. 
May 12, 1886, aged 62, having had by him, 
with other issue, Sir Chaloner Roe Majendie 
Ogle, 4th bart., b. June 2, 1843; d. unm. 
Nov. 29, 1861 (M.I. at Patcham). 

Unless we remember that Sir F. A. Roe’s 
maternal aunt, Lydia, 5th dau. of Sir Wil- 
liam Thomas of Yapton, was m. to Alex- 
ander Adair of Flixton Hall, there is no- 
thing in this pedigree specifically to asso- 
ciate Sir Frederick with the county of Suf- 
folk. Actually, however, this supplies the 


clue to the problem, as is shewn in an ex- | 


tract (for which I am indebted to Mr. George 
Jacob, of Ipswich), from the Court Book of 
the Manor of Barking with Needham, Suf- 
folk. Here, under date 27 Oct., 1835, is 
entered the ‘‘ Admission at a Court then 
held of Sir Frederick Adair Roe, knight 
(afterwards Baronet) under will of Alex- 
ander Adair, Esq., of Flixton Hall, Suf- 
folk, and of Pall Mall, Middlesex.’’ 

As the evidence stands, therefore, Sir F. 
A. Roe’s connexion with Suffolk was not 
paternal, while as regards his alleged rela- 
tionship with Roe of Roe Place, the hitherto 
ascertained facts suggest a verdict of ‘‘ Not 
Proven.”’ 

One or two of the Roe memorials at 
Patcham bear the arms of the family, but 
unfortunately I cannot trace among my 
memoranda any “iotes as to the precise form 
which these take. If some Sussex reader 
would be so kind as to give me an accurate 
description of them, I should be grateful. 

F. Gorpon Roe. 

“The Clerestory,’”’ 18, Stanford Road, 

Kensington Court, W.8. 








| 
| ‘* ANOTHER GUESS, OTHER GUESS.’’—In 


these phrases ‘‘ guess ’’ = ‘‘ kind of,”’ a cor. 
ruption of ‘gates,’ says the ‘O. E. D,’ 
The quotations for ‘‘ another guess ’’ begin 
with Blackwood’s Magazine, 1825, Perhaps 
it is worth while to put on record an earlier 
quotation from an English classic, ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield,’ chap. xix, has 
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I don’t think there has been a sufficient num- 
ber of advisers; he should advise with every 
person willing to give him advice, and then 
| we should have things done in another guess 
| manner. 

V. RB. 


Francis Smita, 1680.—This worthy book- 
seller an ‘‘ Anabaptist alias Elephant 
Smith,’’ presumably named from the sign of 
his place of business, ‘‘ The Elephant and 
| Castle in Cornhill near the Royal-Ex. 
| change,’’ was prosecuted for selling u- 
licensed books and for publishing “a pre- 
tended libel; entitled an act of Common- 
Council for Retrenching the Expenses of the 
| Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of the City of 
| London,”’ etc. I transcribe the above from 
| his unfamiliar pamphlet ‘ An account of the 
| Injurious Proceedings of Sir George Jef- 
| freys Knt., late Recorder of London, against 
| Francis Smith, Bookseller. With His 
| arbitrary carriage towards the Grand Jury, 
| at Guildhall, Sept. 16, 1680,’ etc. 








| This pamphlet has the peculiarity of omit- 
| ting pp. 13-16. But the omitted sheet Kis 
| used for pages 17-20. Then fol'ows sheet F 
|with a duplication of the pagination 
| pp. 17-20, the whole then concluding. 


| Smith was noticed in Taylor’s ‘ History of 
| the General Baptists ’ (1818), vol. i. p. 38. 
| He appears to have been the subject of con- 
tinued persecutions by the Crown between 
the Restoration and the Revolution, and is 
said to have suffered ‘‘ loss and apparent 
damages’? to the extent of £1,400. His 
troubles seem to have commenced in 1659, 
‘“‘the time that my Windows were broken, 
and Lodgers drove away two years together.” 
In 1679 both he and his son suffered, but 
finally he was appointed a Keeper of the 
Customs by William III, and dying Dec. 22, 
1691, was buried in Bunhill Fields. His 
protests against the ‘‘ scandalous Expendi- 
ture’ of the Lord Mayor. Sheriffs, etc., are 
worth re-reading for comparisons with pre 
sent day practice and impending reforms. 

i Arreck ABRAHAMS. 
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Queries. 

Wz must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL; Missing Mem- 
opiaL.—Can any reader afford information 
as to the disappearance from Canterbury 
Cathedral of the memorial to Sir Thomas 
Halesy) M.P. for Canterbury during eight 
Parliaments in the reigns of Anne, George I 
and II? It was put up in or about 1748, 
and until lately was on the south side of 
the nave. The Cathedral authorities are 
wable to trace it. 

©. b. He 

Temple, E.C.4. 

‘ UNPRESENTED.’’—The oath of a grand- 
juy-man in Scotland (J. Louthian, ‘ Form 


sentence :— 

You shall present no Person for Hatred, 
Malice, or Ill-will; nor leave anything un- 
presented for Fear, Favour, or Affection. 

Does the word occur earlier in Scots Law ? 
or in the form used in England or Ireland ? 


Q V. 


‘BatuyBius.’—Can I be referred to a 
chapter dealing with this in a book reviewed 
in the Times Literary Supplement, about 
twelve months ago? My impression was 
that the book was by a man named Buch- 
anan, but I cannot find it under that name. 


S *. 


A Proptem or Trespass. — A large and 
beautiful plane-tree which stands close to 
the wall which divides me from my neigh- 
hour throws its branches as much over his 
land as mine. Granting that he has the 
right to cut away overhanging branches, can 
ha put ladders into my tree to get at them, 
or is this a trespass ? 

U.S. ©. 


Sextina Bunsury.—Who was Selina Bun- 
bury? She seems to have had connections 
with Ireland and Leamington, and _ pub- 
lished about 1846 ‘ Combe Abbey,’ a tale of 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

M. D. H. 


Brrty Waters. — He was a_ one-legged 
negro mendicant and street fiddler, believed 
to have lived near Tottenham Court Road. 
There are to be found Derby porcelain 
figures of him, and also old Staffordshire 
pottery figures. Can any one tell why these 








P > fed. 2 i he | 
d Process * [ed. 2, 1752], 186) contains the | present century made diligent search amongst 





figures should have been made, or any reason 
why he was famous? 
Lesiiz H, Cote. 
‘*Luts.”—In an account roll of about 
1641, from Warwickshire, rents are re- 


| peatedly specified as due at ‘‘ Lule,’ along 


with Lammas and other stock seasons. I can 
find no trace of this word in the ‘ E. D. D.’, 
‘N. E, D.’, or elsewhere, as substantive or 
as a variant spelling for ‘‘ Yule” or 
‘*Gule.” I might guess the first of July, 
from Italian ‘‘ Luglio ”’ ; but have no author- 
ity, and how should this bit of borrowing 
come into the heart of England alone, and 
become an accepted dialectal word, and no 
mark of it survive? 
Forrest Morgan. 

Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 

House or Commons Prayer.—The “ Mis- 
cellany’’ in The Manchester Guardian re- 


|cently had the following :— 


Sir Erskine May at the beginning of the 


| the Parliamentary records, but the result of 





his investigations only revealed that both 
Houses had used the same form of prayer since 
the Restoration of 1660, a prayer originally 
composed for the House of Lords, and appar- 
ently adopted by the Commons. The composer 
remains unknown, but Sir Archibald Milman 
suggested that in all probability it was the 
work of John Cosin, Bishop of Durham. 

Two queries: Has this prayer ever found 
ventilation outside the Houses? and why 
was it not inserted in the Book of Common 
Prayer ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. 

Somes AGRICULTURAL IMPROVERS AND 
Writers. — The undernoted names are 
not to be found in the ‘D. N. B.’ and I 
shall be glad of references in respect to 
them :— 

1. The Rev. Mr. Haste, Canon of Wind- 
sor, said to have introduced, in 1749, into 
England the turnip-cabbage or Kohl-rabi, 
and to be the author of ‘ Essays on Hus- 
bandry.’ 

2. John Reynolds, said to have obtained, 
in 1767, from Holland, seeds of the swede- 
turnip. Swedes are said to have been 
originally called in England ‘‘ Reynolds’s 
Turnips.”’ 

3. T. B. Parkyns, who is said to have 
first sent from Metz, in 1786, the seeds of 
mangold-wurzel to a friend in England. 

4. Robert Dossie, author of ‘ Memoirs of 
Agriculture and other C£conomical Arts,’ 
published about 1768. 
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5. Henry Corbet, who succeeded Wm. | How is this devolution of property ex. 
Shaw (included in the ‘ D. N. B.’) as editor | plained seeing that neither of the daughters 
of The Mark Lane Express, in the late! Elizabeth and Ann, of Robert Byerley was 
fifties of the last century. |married? Had he a third daughter Mary 

R. Hepcer Wattace. | and was she married ? ; 


H. Askew 
“‘Horet Bristot.’’—I have been asked to | — 


supply the reason why so many hotels on the | 

Continent are named Bristol Hotel or Hotel ARMS: IDENTIFICATION WANTED.—Can any 
Bristol. I have expressed the opinion that Yeader identify the following arms which are 
the name Bristol was famous a century agd | at the end of a fifteenth century illum. 
as that of a health resort, and was there- | inated MS. 

fore adopted by enterprising hotel pro-| Quarterly, 1 and 4 sable a demi figure 


Spennymoor. 


prietors. | crowned or; 2 and 3 gules, a (?) lion ram- 
H. Prosser CHANTER. | pant or; on a shield of pretence azure 3 
Whetstone. | fleurs de lis or. 
; : | Wm. W. if 
Assam.—In 1839 Smith, Elder published | 7 3, 
an anonymous pamphlet, entitled: ‘ Assam: | ““ Zany.’’—Liddell and Scott give the 


sketch of its history, soil and productions: | meaning of odvvas and cavviwy as “a 
with the discovery of the tea-plant, and of | zany’? and Lewis and Short give the mean- 
the countries adjoining Assam’ (8vo. pp. ing of sannio as “‘ one who makes mimicking 


iv + 57 + [1] + 2 coloured maps). grimaces, a buffoon.’’ Ainsworth says that 
Who was the author? sannio is ‘‘a fool in a play.” Louis Ricco. 
. . : J. M. Butzocn. boni ‘ Histoire du Théatre Italien,’ p. 53, 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. derived the Italian zanni from these words, 


‘‘BaRReENwortT.”” — Why is the herb| and Father F. X. Quadrio, S.J. (1695. 
Epimedium alpinum (L.), called by this | 1756) is said to have agreed with him. How. 


English name? ever Fanfani, in his ‘ Vocabulario della 
Kumacusu MINAKATA. Lingua Italiana,’ does not so much as men- 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. tion this derivation, nor does ‘ Le Nouveau 


Larousse Illustré,’ nor the ‘ Standard Dic- 
tionary,’ nor the ‘Concise Oxford Diction- 
ary,’ nor Prof. Weekley’s ‘ Etymological 
Dictionary of Modern English.’ All are 
agreed that Zanni is merely a Bergamesque 
form of Giovanni. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF Srr WILLIAM GELL 
(see ante p. 230). — Can anyone help 
me to trace Sir William Gell’s_ cor- 
respondence, as preserved in England? 
The ‘D. N. B.’ leaves the impression 
that some rhaps much) of it may have 4 : 
remained A irs Pitter eM death ; int thera Can any Philologist say whether the deriva 
should be letters in this country. I am} tion of the Italian word from the Greek and 
anxious to trace certain MSS. which he| Latin is quite impossible, and, en he 
obtained from Egypt, but of which the iden- | The only modern authority T Cah End i 
tity to-day is diticalt to establish | favour is Dr. Brewer’s Dictionary of 

he : W. E. Crum. | Phrase and Fable.’ 7 

The Oxford and Cambridge Club, Jonn B. WatNewrIicut. 

© Ty . . 
Pall Mall, 6.W. | Rev. L. Evans. — Biographical informa- 

Frexcu Prrase.—What is the origin and tion desired concerning this person, who 
the precise signification attaching to the | translated Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia and 
phrase ‘‘ Toute l’Angleterre et Dunkerque ’’? , Lucullus, 1852. 

B.C, | AnruRIN WILLIAMS. 





Byertey oF Mrppripce GRANGE aAND| Quotation WantEep.—Whereabouts of quota- 
GotpsporovucnH.—It is stated (‘ Historical | tion wanted with date and title :— 
etc. of the County Palatine of Durham,’ by | ~ ~~ a ~ panes 
FE. Mackenzie and M. Ross) that, on the | CRO EIOO.OF (oO s10u? 

’ For the tree doth shade the woodman, 

death of | Robert Byerley, Esq., at Golds- | hough hie ake doth lay it low. 
borough in 1714, the Middridge Grange pro- 4 i; helieved to come from a child’s book of 
perty passed by marriage to Thomas Jer-! ganscrit proverbs translated. 
voise, of Herriard, Co. Southampton, Esq. | M. D. H. 
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Replies. 
CURIOUS BIBLES. 


(12S. xii. 492; 13 S. i. 17, 36, 157, 197, 
237, 255, 276). 


In The Strand Magazine of April, 1897, is | p. 36). 


| Gods—Leda and the Swan; Daphne and 
| Apollo. This extraordinary Bible also con- 
|tains other scenes from the Metamorphoses.” 
|The wood-cut of Leda and the Swan 
is the decoration of the initial letter 
‘of the Epistle to the Hebrews (see ante, 
The few words attached to the 


an anonymous article on ‘ Curious Bibles.’ 1t | wood-cut of the Gods on Olympus, contain- 


has facsimiles of the verses containing the | ing T, are in black-letter. 


Concerning this 


curious words and of the pictures which give | Bible see ‘Old Bibles: An Account,’ etc., by 
some of the names, ‘‘ Vinegar,’’ ‘‘ Servant,”’ | J. R. Dore, 2nd edit., 1888, p. 250:—‘‘ The 


“More Sea,”’ “‘Judas,’’ ‘‘Pagan,”’ ‘‘ Bugge,”’ | third edition of the 
; ‘‘ Treacle,’’ and | issued in 1572, printed on better paper than 
Four of these have not | the first edition of 1568, large folio size, 


“ Breeches,’’ ‘‘ Great He,’’ 
“Wooden Leg.”’ 


Bishops’ Bible was 


been mentioned in the recent correspondence | It is commonly spoken of as the second folio 


or at 11S. iti. 284, 433. 
The Servant Bible, published 1640: 


| Bishops’ Version, or the ‘Leda’ Bible.” 
Dore notes (p. 253) as to the Bishops’ Bible 


“Now the servant was more subtill then | that all copies which contain the Prayer- 


any beast of the field. . . 
said unto the serpent.’’—Genesis iii. 1, 2. 
The More Sea Bible: 
“And I saw a new heaven, and a new 


earth: for the first heaven, and the first | 
earth were passed away, and there was more | 


sea.””—Revelation xxi. 1. 

The Judas Bible: 

“Then commeth Judas with them unto a 
place called Gethsemane, and saith unto the 
disciples, Sit yee here, while I goe and 
pray yonder.’’—Matthew xxvi. 36. 

The Wooden-Leg Bible: 

With the verse, ‘‘ Another similitude put 
he forth unto them sayinge: The kynge- 
dome of heauen is like unto a man which 
sowed good seed in his feild. But whyle 
men slept, there came his fo, and sowed 
tares amonge the wheate and went  hys 


And the woman | Book Psalms have in Psalm xxxvii, 


waye’’ (Matthew xiii. 24), is a picture repre- | 
5 edit., 1685, p. 724, is given the receipt for 
| making ‘‘ Antidotus, seu Theriaca nostra, 


senting Jesus putting forth his similitude 
and by its side another, or a part of the 
picture, showing the foe, i.e., the devil, sow- 
ing the tares whilst the men sleep. The 
devil is a curious medisval figure; he has 
a tail and his right leg is a wooden leg. 
The text is that of Tyndale’s translation of 
the New Testament, given with some slight 


|our Antidote or Treacle,”’ 


29, 
'‘*The righteous shall be punished.”” He 
| adds that in every Prayer Book, either bound 
‘with the Genevan Bible or published sep- 
arately, this error occurs down to 1661. 

As to the ‘‘ Treacle’’ Bible, there was 
little to laugh at in Coverdale’s ‘‘ There is 
no more Triacle at Galaad,’’ or in the 
Bishops’ Bible, ‘‘Is there no tryacle at 
Gilead?’ (Jeremy viii. 22), seeing that 
‘“‘triacle’? meant an antidote especially 
against the bite of serpents or poison. (For 
serpents, see verse 17). John Florio in his 
‘ Dictionarie of the Italian and English 
Tongues,’ 1611, says of ‘‘ Teriaca, Treacle 
'against poison. Also a kind of Vine whose 
wine healeth bitings of venemous Serpents ;’’ 
and of ‘‘Triaca, treacle against poison, By 
metaphor any present remedie.”’ 

In William - Salmon’s ‘ Polygraphice,’ 


and p. 726 that 


' for making ‘‘ Theriaca Londinensis nostra: 


differences in spelling in the reprint pub- | 


lished in 1836. 


The writer of the article assigns no dates | 


to the last three bibles. 


The ‘‘ More Sea,’ | 


like the ‘‘ Servant,’”? is in roman type; the | 


“Judas”? and ‘‘ Wooden-Leg’’ in black- 
letter. The last is not divided into verses. 
The article includes the ‘‘ Pagan”’ Bible, 
apparently another name for the ‘‘ Leda,”’ 
“Published in London in 1572, . . . con- 
taining . . . at St. John, 1st Epistle, chap. 
1, @ wood-cut of Mount Olympus and _ the 





Our new London Treacle.’? These medicines 
are given as remedies for many afflictions 
ranging from head-ache to plague. The 
first is an antidote against (inter alia) 
‘biting of venemous Beasts’’; the other, 
among its many virtues, ‘‘ is singular good 
against bitings of mad-Dogs, Serpents, 
Vipers, or any other venomous Beast; as 
also against the stinging of Scorpions, 
Hornets, biting of Spiders, or the poyson of 
any other Animal, whether Beast, Fish, 
Fowl or Insect.’? The ingredients in each 
are many, and each is in the end an Elec- 
tuary. The word ‘‘ Electuary ”’ appears to 
account for the fact that the word “‘ treacle ”’ 
eventually meant ‘‘ molasses.’’ 
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It is a strange thing that the word repre- 
sented in the Authorised Version by 
‘balm ”’ should have given a sobriquet to 
another Bible, i.e., the ‘‘ Rosin” Bible, 
which was the Douai. ‘‘ Is there noe rosin 
in Galaad?’’ This was not unreasonable 
seeing that the Douai was a, literal transla- 
tion of the Vulgate, where the words (Jer. 
viii. 22) are ‘‘ Numquid resina non est in 
Galaad?’’ In Samuel Bagster’s Compre- 
hensive Bible, 1827, is a marginal note, say- 
ing that Bochart contends that the Hebrew 
word ‘‘ tzeri’’ did not mean 
_ the product of the balsam tree, which was 
indigenous to Arabia Felix, not imported into 
Judea before the time of Solomon, and grow- 
ing only in the neighbourhood of Jericho; but 
the resin of the Turpentine tree, known to 
have healing qualities and sufficient to answer 
the prophet’s purpose. 

The word ‘‘ resina’’ occurs six times in 
the Vulgate, e.g., Ezekiel xxvii. 17, ‘‘ Bal- 
samum, et mel, et oleum, et resinam pro- 
posuerunt in nundinis tuis.”” Here Cover- 
dale and the Bishops translate the word into 
“‘triacle’’ or ‘‘tryacle’?; the Authorized 
Version gives ‘‘balm’’; and a marginal 
note says ‘‘ Or, rosin.” 

A wrong reference appears in my reply, 
(ante p. 36). In the second line for ii 
read iii. 


Rosert PrerPornt. 


Dutcu Heratpry (13 S. i. 271). — For 
works on this subject see (1) ‘ Classed Cata- 
logue of Printed Books on Heraldry,’ S. K. 
Museum, 1901, Eyre and Spottiswoode, 2s. ; 
p. 2, No. 14; p. 13, No. 3; p. 16, No. 59; 
pp. 103-4, Nos. 1-13. (There should be a 
later edition). (2) George Gatfield, ‘ Guide 
to Printed Books and MSS. relating to 
Heraldry and Genealogy,’ 1892, pp. 601-6. 

IF. P. Barnagp. 


Errors 1n Recorps or Brrta anp DrEatTH 
(13 S. i. 228).—Your correspondent remarks 
upon errors in dates on tombstones, and may 
be interested to know of similar errors upon 
brass as well as stone. A most curious error 
in age occurs on a brass at Goring (Oxon), 
where ‘‘ 26’ was engraved instead of ‘‘ 16,” 
and in order to correct the error, the figure 1 
was inserted before the 6 without erasing 
the 2, so that the age now reads ‘‘ 216 
years’! 

At Camberwell Church, on the brass to 
Richard Skinner, his date of death in en- 
graved ‘‘1407,’? but his will was proved 
in 1492. 











An error of the kind also occurs at Adding. 
ton (Surrey), while at Burghfield (Berks) 
an attempt has been made to alter June to 
July, or vice versa. 

In the Chapel of one of our Public Schools 
an incorrect figure was cut upon a modern 
tablet and corrected by means of “stop- 
ping.”’ The boys soon discovered and picked 
out the stopping, thus disclosing the original 
error. 

Water E. Gawrtuorp. 


St. Pavu’s CATHEDRAL AND SiR Curis- 
TOPHER WREN (13 S. i. 232).—In Evelyn’s 
Diary, quoted in ‘ Three Cathedrals Dedi- 
cated to St. Paul,’ by Wm. Longman, there 
is an account of the Diarist meeting with 
Wren, as one of the Commissioners for the 
repairs, in order to draw up a report upon 
the proposed restoration of Old St, Paul’s, 
after which the report was presented to the 
Bishop and the Dean. The interval between 
this event and the outbreak of the Great 
Fire is so short (5 days) that no steps could 
have been taken. Would it not seem then 
that no contract was made or signed and no 
remuneration settled upon ? 

Watter E. Gawrtuorp. 


Inns witH Names or Datryi1nc INTEREST 
(13 S. i. 270).—Mr. Wattace is wrong about 
the cheeses. Besides the Cheshire Cheeses 
mentioned by him, at least two other makes 
of cheese have been promoted to the dignity 
of furnishing forth inn signs: The Cheddar 
Cheese at Reading, and the Blue Vinny (so 
spelt) at Puddletown near Dorchester. 

To add to the list in general: The Cow 
and Pail is (or was recently) to be found 
at Ipswich. York has the Ham and Firkin 
(which I suppose to refer to butter), and 
Crewe the Cheese Hall Vaults. A corres 
pondent in 7.P.’s Weekly (Aug. 22, 1913), 
mentioned the Dun Cow Rib to be found 
‘‘in the Midlands,” but I cannot vouch for 
that. The following I know to be extant, 
unless they have been abolished within the 
last eighteen months :—Heifer, Newbiggin; 
Rock and Heifer, Bradford; White Heifer, 
Scorton ; Airedale Heifer, Mirfield: Wensly- 
dale Heifer, West Witton; Wellington 
Heifer, Ainderby Steeple, Northallerton. 

All the above are in Yorkshire. I would 
like to know what is intended by such names 
as the last three—whether they are distinct 
breeds of cattle or individual animals which 
have attained fame, also, why it is always 
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heifer (or oX) and never 
combinations. 

The Herdman at Liverpool may perhaps 
be considered as within the scope of the 
enquiry. 


“ce 9 


cow in such 


Epwarp SaNDELL. 

I have a little book called ‘ Pubs,’ giving 
1,001 Inns and Taverns classified by G. E. 
P. Harrison (Spottiswoode & Co., 1898). 

In Yorkshire there is the Airedale Heifer 
and the Durham Heifer. There is a Cow 
and Snuffers at Llandaff, the Heifer at Hor- 
wich; the Craven Heifer is at Chaigley, 
Lancs. The Cow Roast, at Berkhamsted. 
According to Larwood’s ‘ Signboards,’ the 
Dairymaid was in great favour with Lon- 
don cheesemongers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, but I have not seen it adopted for 
licensed premises. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Mr. HepcerR WaLLace may be interested 
in the following names which I have _ob- 
tained from various sources:—Cow and Two 
Calves; Cow in Boots; Cow’s Face; Craven 
Ox; Craven Ox Head; Dairymaid; Drover’s 
Arms; Drover’s Call; Durham Heifer ; Dur- 
ham Ox; Grey Ox; Ox and Compasses; Ox 
in Boots. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, 


CHIEFTAINSHIPS OF IRtsH Septs (13 S.i.131, 
196).—Titles.—The title of Captain having 
been found unsatisfactory was abolished in 
1570 and replaced by that of Seneschal. The 
latter also was abolished in 1582, when the 
lands became subject to the English law of 
entail (Carew MS., 626, f. 254). The Chief- 
tain was indicated by ‘‘ chief of his Sept ”’ 
or ‘‘ Chief of his name,’ following the sur- 
name, or by the prefix of the definite 
article, probably a later mode of address. 

Genealogies.—The unbroken succession of 
son to father for centuries, makes it difficult 
to believe that any reliance can be placed 
on such descents. Yet O’Curry in ‘ Man- 
ners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,’ 


Vol. I, Ixxi, pleads that they should not be | 


rejected, as it is easy to separate ‘‘ the husk 
from the kernel ’’—that is, the point where 
fable ends and reality may be expected to 
begin. It is claimed for the accuracy of 
Trish pedigrees that each chieftain kept a 
historian to record victorious achievements 
and the changes in the pedigree, as 
ocurred; also a bard to put the achieve- 
ments in verse, and to perpetuate the fame 
of the chieftain in song. It seems strange 
that the bard, held in high repute in Ire- 


they | 


land, should be held in contempt in Scot- 
land as being a frenzied vagabond. But 
this difference of opinion in two Celtic 
nations may be due to the fact that the Scots 
are less emotional than the Irish. The 
keeping of the pedigree was much simplified 
by the absence of the names of females, and 
by no invidious distinction being drawn 
between legitimate and illegitimate off- 
spring. 

Illegitimacy.—‘‘ When the lord dies the 
strongest suceeds and the son seldom suc- 
ceeds the father. They get many children 
besides those born in wedlock whereof all be 
gentlemen.”’ (Historical and Geographical 
notes relating to Ireland—Calendar of State 
Papers, Ireland, 1601-1603, p. 666). The 
wife of the chieftain had a short and pre- 
carious reign. The frequency with which 
the wives were changed is alleged to be the 
cause of none appearing in the genealogies. 
For the same reason the succession to an 
hereditary title granted to a chieftain was 
sometimes in dispute, as in the case of the 


1st Earl of Clanricarde (d. 1544). (‘ Com- 
plete Peerage—Clanricarde ’—note). 
Domestic Life—In Fynes Morrison’s 


‘Travels,’ 1617, we get a delightful glimpse 
of the home life of the chieftain, before he 
became contaminated by over civilization. 
His visit to the great O’Kane supports the 
view that the climate was different from 
what it is now, as thechieftain’s clothing 
was limited to a long cloak and a pair of 
shoes. The traveller was much impressed 
by the number and beauty of the wives. 
His astonishment was no doubt great when 
he found himself addressed by the chieftain 
in the Latin tongue, who politely inquired 
if he did not suffer from wearing too many 
clothes. 
J. D. C. 


Lota Montez (13 S. i. 193, 237, 297).— 
|I remember at the taking of Bareilly, 
|in the spring of 1858, being shewn a bath, 
| in the compound of one of the ruined houses 
in the Station, that was made for Lola 
| Montez to bathe in. She was then the wife 
| of one of the officers of a regiment stationed 
at Bareilly. Though the house was destroyed 
the mutineers had spared the bath, except 
for the thatched roof and walls, and left it 
just as it was when the fair Lola used to 
take her pastime therein. 





C. J. Duranp, 
Colonel. 


Mr. Charles A. Shriner (‘ Wit, Wisdom 





and Foibles of the Great’) quotes an inter- 
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esting incident concerning Lola Montez from 
Lippincott’s Magazine, June, 1868. It deals 
with her relationship with Louis I of 
Bavaria, and may be quoted in full. 

One night there gathered before the house 
which had been given her by her royal lover 
a vast mass of citizens of every degree. The 
excitement increased until, from shouts and 
hooting, they proceeded to the employment of 


missiles of all kinds and heavy stones were | 


thrown against the doors and shutters, which 
had been prudently closed at the first appre- 
hension of the coming tumult. The tempest 
raged with ever augmenting fury, some of the 
frailer portions of the building being crushed 


in and its entire ruin and demolition impend- | 


ing, in which case the life also of the illustrious 
but hated tenant would be in the most im- 
minent danger. At this crisis the true knight 
and brave champion of the woman appeared 
upon the scene. Louis, as soon as informed 
of the state of affairs, left his palace on foot 
and, unattended, entered the premises by a 
postern door and passed through the house, 
emerging by a low window suddenly thrown 
open upon a balcony overhanging the street. 
There he stood in the dim half shadow, with 
his hat on, his arms folded, in plain dress, 
looking down calmly upon the infuriated crowd 
surging madly below. Astonishment at the bold- 
ness of the unknown person who thus defied them 
occasioned a moment’s comparative stillness 
and suspension of the riotous attacks, few 
stones being thrown and, fortunately, none of 
them striking him. Just then someone uttered 
audibly, though in an undertone, “‘ The King! 
The King!” The whisper soon spread and 
the rude congregation began to melt away. My 
friend remained near the balcony in admiration 
of the gentleman—grand and noble in his old 
age, and worthy, whatever his faults, the 
honour and esteem of all true men and gentle- 
men—until the echoes of the last loitering foot- 
steps had died away in the distance, and then 
left this most kingly of modern kings standing 
like a statue calm and solitary under the 
starry sky. 

The writer of the magazine article 
Mr. Samuel H. Dickson. 


was 
H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

A beautiful portrait of Lola Monte, 
appears on p. 73 of The London Journal, 
for the week ending April 8, 1848, and an 
article describing the riot at Munich in 
which this notorious woman bore a con- 
spicuous part. On p. 86 of the same jour- 
nal appears a copy of a letter, dated Lindau, 


Feb, 23, 1848, and signed ‘‘ Marie de Lands- | 


feldt,’”” giving her own account of the 
émeute, but revenge has blinded her in her 
description. She has altered, distorted, and 
heightened the circumstances, to suit her 
own purpose. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
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I have in my possession a little book 
entitled ‘‘‘ Lola Montez,’ Lectures and Lifg 
of, published for Gilbert, at 14, Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row, 1858.” I would gladly 
lend same to anyone interested. 

(Mrs.) Muriex Hamitron Scorr, 





Sir J. P. Mauarry: Error in tue ‘ Ey. 
| CYCLOPADIA Britannica’ (13 S. i. 90)— 
| My attention has been called to a paragraph 
lin ‘N. & Q.’ relating to an error in the 
| Three New Volumes of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
| Britannica.’ 

Dr. Mahaffy (through a proof reader’s 
| error) was described as a Roman Catholic, 
| This oversight was discovered almost im- 
| mediately afterwards and the plates of that 
| particular article were altered. 

All copies now coming ‘from the press, 
and those that have been issued for some 
time past, contain the correction, so that 
the Three New Volumes now contain an 
accurate statement with regard to Dr. 
Mahaffy. 


W. D. Evans. 


Tompstone oF G. J. VAN ZURPELE At 
Drest (Brapant) (13 8. i. 229, 275).—The 
Abbé Polydore Daniéls, archivist of Hasselt 
(Limburg), to whom I had sent a copy of 
the issue of Sept. 22, has been good enough 
to let me have a short article by him,* 
entitled ‘ A propos d’un Tableau de Jor- 
daens’ (Antwerp, 1906), in the course of 
which he has had occasion to deal—on manu- 
script evidence investigated by himself—with 
the salient features of Van Zurpele’s career, 
and this confirms the identification of the 








Ren Anglie of the inscription with 

| William III. 

C. 8. B.. 5: 
Skat (13 S. i. 230).—I am rather  inter- 


| ested in the above word, and had for some 
time contemplated addressing ‘ N. & Q.’ on 
a cognate subject. 

I should much like to know first what the 
question was that was asked in the House 
| of Commons to which the answer given by 
oe. sags Elliott appears at the above refer- 
jence. Would Mr. Warnewricut be kind 
enough to give it? 








J. S. Upat. 


Cows’ Names (13 S i. 250, 298).—I have 
found almost all these cows’ names in the 





* A reprint from the Bulletin de UAcadémie 
| royale d’ Archéologie de Belgique. 
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Ayrshire Cattle Herd- Book. The dite 


names are taken from our farm cows. 


Aileen. Jeanette. Pansy. 

Banana. Jenny Pearl. 

Barshaw. Kate. Peerless 

Belcat. Kitchenmaid. Pegtop. 

Birkie. Lady Blossom. Princess Mary. 
Bright Lass. led Burn. Princess Pat. 
Brownie. Lady Rita. Queen. 

Brown Kate. Lady Valentine. Queen of the 
Brown Lady. _ Fields. 
Cameron, tie White. tannie. 

Carry. Linnburne. Rose Bud. 

Clip. Lizzie. Rosie. 

Craig. Lottie. Royal Rose. 
Dainty. Mamie. Sally. 

Dairy Maid. Mary. Show Fight. 
Daisy Mary Ann. Snowdrift. 
Dandy. Mary Bly. Snow Speck. 
Derby Best. Matilda. Stumpie. 

Derby Pink. May Flower. Stylish 

Dinah. May Mischief. Crummie. 
Docken. May Morning. Stylish Daisy. 
Dorothy. Micheline. Suplan. 

Dosie. fina. Susie. 

Ella. Mirlie. Swanny. 

Edna Lyall. Miss Beauty. ‘Tina. 

Fairy Queen. Miss Findlay. Treasure. 
Fanny. Miss Loudoun. Violet and 
Flossy. Miss Maxwell. Victoria. 
Gay Lass. Miss Stanly White Beauty. | 
Gipsy. Again. White Brockie. | 
Gold Finch. Missy. White Cap. 
Grace Rickett. Nannie. White Rose. 
Heather Bell. Nellie. White Saucy. 
Highland Mary. Nora. Whitie. 

Isa, Pandora, Winnie. 


I remember, 


abouts, 


ELIZABETH GLADSTONE, 


forty years 


a pedigree Jersey cow, 


there- 
im- 


ago or 
newly 


ported from the island, the most beautiful 
animal of its breed that I have ever seen, 


which bore the beautiful name of 
The name would no doubt be 


the Valley.’’ 


“Lily of 


found in the Jersey Herd-Book. 


J. R. H. 


Moggie is common in Wales—a version of 


Molly, I suppose. 


Most of the names given | 


m the list are probably Frisian or foreign. 


and are taken from 
Lightfoot, 
the cows in the ‘ Bells of Enderby.’ 
‘Tess of the Durbervilles ’ 


logue, 


Smock : 


OVERALL: 


Whitefoot 


a gardeners’ bulb cata- 


and Jetty are 
I think 


gives other names. 


E. E. Corer. 


Pinarore (13 S. i 





1%, 217, 278).—White linen smocks are still | 


vorn by the bearers at funerals of the vil- 


lagers in Tichborne, Hampshire, but I de | 


not think they 
laily attire. 

Ihave heard that it is considered unlucky 
to put on the female equivalent of a smock, 


are now used as ordinarv 
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inside out, ane is ‘iia to the belief 
in Whitby, Yorkshire. In Essex, if this 
garment is put on wrong side out, it is con- 
sidered very unlucky to change it to its right 
side, so it is left so. 

E. E. 


Essex. 


NEWTON. 
‘© Hampstead,” Upminster, 
Littinestone Dayrett, Ancient Monv- 
| MENTAL Brass (15 S. i. 252).—There is 
| nothing in Lipscomb’s ‘ County History of 
| Buckinghamshire’ about the local tradition 
| referred to in connection with the monumental 
brass to Richard Blakesley to be found in 
| Lillingstone Dayrell Parish Church. He 
died in 1493, but was not Rector at that 
|date, as he had been succeeded by Robert 
| Risley who was instituted on June 8, 1491. 
The Latin inscription does not mention any 
martyrdom. On the contrary it says that he 
| died (obit) 6 April, 1493. Lipscomb also 
refers to the brass effigy and to the fact that 
“the head is gone,”’ as if it was once there. 
|In Haines, ‘ Monumental Brasses’ (Oxford, 
| 1861) it is referred to as ‘‘ headless.’ 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
| There is not the slightest reason to think 
| that the effigy of the “Priest in brass was 
| there placed without a head originally. Not 
| only is no such figure to be found among the 
large number of priestly effigies now exist- 
ing, but quite a number whose heads are 
now missing can be proved by the indents 
on the casements not to have ‘been headless 


originally. 

An incised stove slab, laid down in 
1143 in the Church at Seclin, France, 
;to commemorate St. Piat whose scalp 
was cut off at his martyrdom, shows 
the saint holding in his hands the scalp 
which is missing from his head. Had 


| Richard Blakysley been decapitated, the fact 
might have been depicted in a_ similar 
manner. 


It is well to beware of local traditions. 
|In a certain district there were several 
shields of arms, the dexter tide in each 
case having been cut down for the insertion 
of white metal for argent; in due time the 
softer metal wore away, leaving the chipped 
brass foundation. The villagers circulate 
| to the present day the story that a descend- 
ant out of spite had destroyed all traces of 
the man’s arms! 


Water E. GawTHorp. 
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“Mrs. Marpyn’’: IDENTIFICATION SOUGHT 
(13 S. i, 231, 274, 297).—There is an early 
biography of Mrs, Mardyn, with a portrait 
as ‘‘ Miss Peggy,’? in ‘Famous Actors— 
Biographies and Portraits Reprinted and 
Reproduced from Oxberry’s Dramatic Bio- 
graphy’ (Edinburgh, White, 1894). The 
Dramatic Biography was evidently written 
about 1824, and Oxberry informs his readers 
that the actress 


was born in Ireland, or at least of Irish 
parents, in the year 1789; her father was poor, 
but respectable.... In 1804, we find her in 
the capacity of a housemaid with a family at 
Plymouth. From this capacity, she rose one 
step in the scale of existence, by taking the 
situation of nursery maid; and here she became 
casually acquainted with a young gentleman of 
the Royal Navy, an illegitimate son of a noble- 
man,...and he had scarcely the means of 
subsistence. 

She had one son by this marriage, and 
made her first appearance at the West Lon- 
don Theatre in 1811, and ‘‘ was at Bath in 
1813 or 1814.’’ In 1815 she made her first 
appearance at Drury Lane, and “allowed 
her husband two guineas a week, to keep 
away from her.”’... 

It is well-known to all our readers that the 
quarrel between Lord Bryon and his silly wife 
was made subject matter for an accusation 
against our heroine; that she was stated to be 
his mistress, ete. The facts are these—Mrs. 
Mardyn called on his Lordship to solicit his 
interference, we think, to obtain her the part 
of the heroine in Diamond’s ‘ Bride of Aby-dos,’ 
but, at all events, on some subject of that 
nature. During the period of their conversa- 
tion, a violent shower came on, and his Lord- 
ship, seeing that Mrs.eMardyn could not leave 
the house, was anxious to invite her to dinner; 
his amiable spouse, however (like all stupid 
and ignorant women), could not condescend to 
dine with an actress. Lord Byron accordingly 
ordered his carriage for Mrs. Mardyn to 
depart; the ci-devant Miss D-od thought this 
a greater profanation still, and quitted the 
house for ever, thus ridding Lord Byron of one 
whose follies and prejudices must have always 
rendered her an unpleasant companion to any- 
one, and who never was worthy of possessing 
a creature of so much mind as his Lordship. 

Upon this whisper of the moment, a certain 
elass of men thought proper to proceed to 
Drury Lane Theatre, and hiss and insult our 
unfortunate heroine. .... Lord Byron’s pub- 
lished conversations have since fully estab- 
lished the fact of her innocence. .. . 

After this period, Mrs. Mardyn played but 
little, and ultimately retired from the boards 
of Drury, and went on a tour of the Continent, 
from whence she has only lately returned. 
Some absurd paragraphs have appeared in the 
daily prints, about her studies, etc., the work, 
we presume, of some doting friend in his 
dotage. Some lines ascribed to her, have also 
been published through the same medium. 











she did not act better than she writes, she 
would never have been a favourite at Drury, 

We are credibly informed that this lady is 
now “under the protection” of a gentleman 
of rank and fortune, and that she spends her 
time in the acquisition of those accomplish. 
ments which were neglected 1m her early edy. 
cation. ... 

Of her errors we have heard much, and that 
the drunkenness of a profligate husband is a 
full excuse for such errors, we do not pretend 
to say; it is at least a palliation. Our heroine 
has never, in any manner, offended public 
delicacy; and has, through her life, been one 

“More sinned against than sinning.” 
ANDREW DE TERNANT, 

‘ VILLIKINS AND HIS D1naH’ (13 §. i. 173, 
216, 233, 256).—My thanks for several kind 
replies. 

G. A. Sala in his ‘ Robson, A Sketch’ 
(B.M. Ref. 10826 aa 22) says the ‘ words 
and air of Vilikins were, if not literally as 
old as the hills, considerably older than the 
age of Queen Elizabeth’’; but Scott and 
Howard, in their Life of E. L. Blanchard 
(p. 114, note) say Blanchard wrote the 
song when a boy for private theatricals. 
However this be, it is certain that the 
great furore was occasioned by Robson sing- 
ing the song as Jem Bags in ‘ The Wan- 
dering Minstrel.’ 

The song was so popular that it was 
printed in single sheets for street sale by at 
least three printers, one being ‘‘ E, Hodges 
printer and wholesale Toy and Marble Ware. 
house 26 Grafton St. Soho, where may be 
obtained all the old and new Songs of the 
day, childrens books &c.’’ (B.M. ref. 11621. 
K.5. s. sh). Onone of these sheets, together 
with ‘V. & D.’ is a ballad, ‘The murder of 
Maria Marten by William Carver’; but 
many of these sheets contain well-known 
high-class songs and ballads, and only a few 
are questionable. 

There is also a debased version, ‘ William 
and Dinah ’—but not worth quoting. 

C. or A (ante p. 233) refers to the book- 
let brought out by Tallant and Allen— 
illustrated by George Thomson (B.M. 11650, 
cc 17), date Ju. 21, 1854—with a mock 
serious preface and notes; but I have not 
found the ‘‘ Brown Windsor’’ version fe 
ferred to by Dr. Macratu. ‘V. and D.’is 
also indexed in Sam Cowell’s ‘ New Univer- 
sal Pocket Songster’ (B.M. ref. 11601 b 56), 
but unfortunately the book is imperfect and 
the song lost. It also appears in John 
Ashton’s ‘Modern Street Ballads.’ _ 

The words and the moral in all these ver 
sions agree fairly well. I am, however, told 
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by a friend in New Zealand that the third 
stanza should be, 

! oh! Papa, sweet Dinah replied, 
ly gel Vilikins Tl not be @ bride, 
And all my large fortune I’ll gladly give o’er 
If you let me marry Vilikins the man I adore; 
but the moralin Lacy is so different that 

Iconclude Robson altered it to suit himself, 
as well as improvising the encore verses, 
ghich, however, are not worthy of the orig- 
inal. Lacy gives Robson’s gag and chorus, 
ad as sung by him it must have been 
intensely funny. JoHN LEcKY. 


SvapLETON Famity (13S. i. 252).—In a 
pedigree of this family condensed from 
‘County Families of Yorkshire,” and edited 
by J. Foster, it is stated that Sir Gilbert 
de Stapleton, Knt., of Bedale (and lord of 
Askham Bryan (9 Ed. II) in right of his 
wife) married Agnes or Maud eldest dau. 
and co-heir of Sir Brian Fitz-Alan, lord of 
Bedale, etc., by his wife Anne, dau. of 
John Baliol, King of Scotland. She re- 
married to Sir Thomas de Sheffield. No 
particular authority is quoted for this mar- 
riage in the pedigree referred to above. 
Sir Gilbert had two sons:~-Sir Miles de 
Stapleton of Ingham, Norfolk, and of 
Bedale, Yorks; and Sir Brian de Stapleton, 
K.G., 1382. 





F. Crooks. 


“Tue Boot ”’ (13 S. i. 231, 278).—Bucht, 
or bught, is defined by Jamieson as ‘“‘ A 
sheepfold; or more strictly a small pen, 
usually put in the corner of the fold, into 
which it was customary to drive the ewes 
when they were to be milked: also called 
ewe-bucht.”” 

The word is commonly used in Scottish 
prose and poetry, one of the best known 
instances being the song in Herce’s Collec- 
tion :— 

Will ye go to the yowe-buchts, Marion, 

And weir in the sheep wi’ me? 

| Na Sa 8 


Dargavel, Bishopton. 


Fretpinc Query: ‘“‘ Ar Home”? (13 S. i. 
%0).—See ‘Amelia,’ Book XI, chapter iii, 
Trent now immediately took a house at the 
polite end of the town, furnished it elegantly. 
and set up his equipage, rigged out both him- 
vlf and his wife with very handsome cloaths, 
frequented all public places where he could get 
admission, pushed himself into acquaintance, 
and his wife soon afterwards began to keep an 
assembly, or, in the fashionable phrase, to be 
at home once a week. 
Epwarp BEnsty. 
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Notes on Books. 


Ludus Coventrie or the Plaie called Corpus 
Christi (Cotton MS. Vespasian viii). 
Edited by K. S. Block, M.a., for the Early 
English Text Society. (Oxford University 
Press, £1 10s.) 


HALLIWELL’s edition of the ‘ Ludus Coventrie,’ 
hitherto the only complete one available, 
though very accurate as regards the text, needs 
correction in various minor particulars, and is 
otherwise out of date. Miss Block’s new 
edition is therefore very welcome, particularly 
as she is a cautious and careful critic and has 
performed her task in a workmanlike way. In 
the Introduction she considers with laborious 
detail the bibliographical or palzographical 
features which characterize Cotton MS. 
Vespasian D. viii. Yet she leaves the manu- 
script as she found it, as other scholars have 
found and left it, something of a mystery still. 
Kramer in his ‘ Sprache und Heimat des sogen. 
Ludus Coventrie,’ Mr. Greg, Miss Swenson 
have laboured points of dialect and versifica- 
tion on which Miss Block hardly touches, and 
though here and there matters have been 
cleared up, and theories put forward, the 
‘Ludus’ remains—as Mr. Greg puts it—one of 
the ‘“‘chief puzzles of our early dramatic litera- 
ture.” Ingenious guesses point to Lincoln as 
the place of its origin, a suggestion which 
requires, however, fuller evidence to carry com- 
plete conviction. Clearly further research 
in various localities is needed before the secret 
ot the Coventry plays is revealed and may be 
it will always elude discovery. 

Meanwhile several facts emerge, mainly from 
the present editor’s analysis. ‘“ The bulk of 
the MS. is the work of one scribe, probably of 
the third quarter of the fifteenth century.” 
There are, however, interpolations, of which 
the chief example is the entire play of the 
Assumption, and “the MS. has also been 
worked over by other hands,”’ corrections some- 
times taking the form of “changes for the 
purpose of removing archaic or dialectal 
(Northern) words;”’ thus “mervelus” is substi- 
tuted for ‘‘ selkowth,” “‘spekyng” for “ car- 
pynge,” “ child ” for “‘ barne.”” The compiler 
appears to have selected his plays from other 
versions, which lay before him. The editor 
further considers that the whole cycle falls into 
some four groups having definite character- 
istics, certain plays, or groups of plays, having 
It may be added that 
while many of the plays belong to a _ proces- 
sional cycle performed on pageants, the Passion 
scene, for example, was evidently a stationary 
play, where a group of pageants or “ scaffolds ” 
would be needed at once. The composite 
character of the MS. as well as this criss-cross 
and variety in the theatrical entourage of the 
plays make for reflection rather than any final 
pronouncement. 

Miss Block is very cautious. She _ seems, 
however, to incline to the idea, formerly held 
without question, that the MS. represents “a 
selection from the repertory of a body of 
She does not even dis- 


ecclesiastical actors.” 
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miss—as some have summarily done—Dugdale’s | degree of prevalence of the three terms, with 
account of the acting of the Grey Friars of | the associations gathered about them. It jg 
Coventry. ‘It might perhaps still be ques- | largely associations—trivial, mistaken, or boast. 
tioned,’ she says, ‘ whether Dugdale, a care- | ful—which disqualify “‘ Briton.” The history 
ful antiquary, . . . . could have been misled by | of “ British,” a. word of dignity though pre- 
an ambiguous entry and confused local tradition | cariously established, brings out the com. 
into the invention of the acting of the Grey | plaisant endeavours of the English to spare 
Friars.”” It may be that subsequent research | the susceptibilities of their partners in Great 
will confirm the old conservative view. The! Britain. The name English for the language 
path of learned discovery, never very sure, | —older than the name England for the coup. 
seldom goes straight on. It is necessary, on | tny—has, even when it first appears, a com. 
occasions, to retrace one’s steps. prehensive sense, denoting already not the 

The Coventry cycle differs in many ways from | speech of the Angles, but that of the group of 
the Towneley or York or Chester series of Teutonic peoples who settled together ip 
religious plays. It has peculiar episodes, it Britain. Its position may well be compared 
is more literary, more ecclesiastical, more with the name Latin for the language of the 
homiletic, and contains no (quotable) comedy. Roman Republic and Empire, and undoubtedly 
Particular emphasis is laid on the life of the | it will maintain itself in the same way. Under 
Virgin. Perhaps it has been rather under- |‘ Scotch ’ and ‘ Irish’ we get a fresh, amusing 
valued, because it lacks “ show” scenes of the | and valuable statement of the history of these 
“Noah” and “Shepherds” type of other terms and of the anomalies of their use. By 
cycles, yet many of the passages in the ‘ Ludus | the anxious care now being expended on the 
Coventriz ’ have a marvellous dramatic quality, language question in so many countries we sea 
on which Miss Block very rightly lays stress. that Dr. Bridges’s point about language as 
She notes also the theatrical effectiveness of a factor determining nationality has come 
some. of the stage directions. The scene of sharply home. The movement, if it proves to 
the ‘Woman taken in Adultery’ is justly be more than a passing phase, will increase yet 
famous, and the complete form of Pilate’s con- | further the calamity Europe has sustained in 
demnation of Christ has something of the the loss of “ the universal language.” Under 
naked tragedy of an old ballad. Pilate says, |‘ Britisher ’ Dr. Bridges again gives us history 
too—the idea is an inspiration—that none shall | and also what is a virtual, and might prove 
lay hands on the King of the Jews at His | a conclusive, exposition of the widely acknow- 
crucifixion but “ gentlemen born. Another edged unsatisfactoriness of the word. So far 
beautiful touch occurs in the ‘Assumption,’ | 55 good—this is among the best of the Tracts: 
when Christ and all “the heavenly court” | hut the real thing is yet to come. In Tract XV 
descend at the call of the dying Mary. She we are to receive suggestions for words which 
says, half in deprecation of the honour done | shall denote (i) the inhabitants (an inhabitant) 


by_her Son, that : } = | of the United Kingdom, or (2) the members (a 
An aungyl wold a ssufiysed me, hye king, | member) of the British Commonwealth. May 
at this nede. | they be successful!. If the S.P.E. never did 


Decidedly we are grateful to Miss Block. | more than bestow the righ Pewee 

aie Ber ee : Ss > right nomen unitatis w 
Her edition reminds us that the ‘Ludus | ys jt would still have a place among those - 
Coventriz ’ is real literature though not of the | have deserved best of the Commonwealth. 
best period or in the grand style. There are Mr. H. W. Fowler contributes a useful essay 
dull stretches in the plays, where, no doubt, on ‘Preposition at End,’ useful in that it 
the audience fell to talk, much lumbering | defends, with ample illustration, a practite 
verse, and — according to modern taste— some which he justly calls “an important element 
ribaldry. Yet its authors had flashes of in- jn the flexibility of the language.” 

sight, often treating great themes not un- | : 
worthily, and — ae gee e 4 
purged men’s souls by terror and pity, in the “1 
streets and market-places of old towns long CoRRIGENDUM. 

ago. At ante p. 273, col. 1, line 23 from foot, for 


On the Terms Briton, British, Britisher |‘ Date” read Late. 
(S.P.E. Tract No. XIV). By Henry Bradley | 
and Robert Bridges. (Oxford, Clarendon | 
Press. 2. 6d. net). | - Potices to Correspondents. 

Tue problem of a common and acceptable name | 

for all the English-speaking members of the 

British Empire is really one of the most im- 


portant to which the S.P.E. could address ) 
itself. Dr. Henry Bradley, at the time of his| Business Letters, and Corrected Proofs t 


lamented death, was working on the subject;| “ The Publisher” — at 20, High Street, High 
and a brief unfinished note of his is placed | Wycombe, Bucks. : 
at the head of this discussion. The discussion| We cannot undertake to answer querit 
itself is historical—setting out the origin and’ privately. 
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